Chapter V

if

RED-LETTER DAYS

CAPTAIN EDEN was making progress and taking pains.
He had already, ten days before the Lausanne debate,
intervened effectively on the Air Estimates, asking per-
tinent questions about subsequent employment for the short-
service commissioned officers and about the seconding of
officers from the Army and Navy to the Air Force. * We all
know the difficulties of that system, and that neither the
Admiralty nor the War Office is very fond of it.' But he
went on to say the attitude of the departments were minor
difficulties compared with the all-important necessity of
securing a more vital co-ordination between the various arms
of the Services. * That is, I think, the point in which our
national defence is weak. We have all to realize that in the
next war co-ordination will be even more vital than it was
in the last war, and unless I am mistaken it is the Air Force
itself that will prove the pivotal point in this co-ordination.'
He had hoped to find the Under-Secretary for Air * a very
Cerberus' in defence of the Estimates, had been some-
what disappointed, and called on him to * stiffen his back'
against the other Services when he found himself in com-
petition with them.

Keeping in mind the year: 1924, the background: Social-
ism's rosy dawn, this plea for co-ordination has about it
the vision of Jules Verne. Inskip's functions as defined by
Inskip fall short of its requirements. What Eden was
urging fourteen years ago Winston Churchill is still urging
to-day. But in those days he did not merely confine himself
to the cultivation of a prophetic soul, to the casual brilliance
so often associated with the young Tory and the silver
spoon. He was prepared to undergo the rigours of what